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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

RICHMOND,   KY. 
J.  G.  Crabbe,  President. 

This  is  a  State  Institution,  and  certificates  granted  entitle  holders 
to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  State.  New  departments  in  Agri- 
culture, Domestic  Science,  Expression  and  Physical  Culture  for  girls 
have  been  added.  Our  expenses  are  very  moderate.  Appointees  are 
entitled  to  free  tuition.    (Richmond  is  an  ideal  school  town. 

CALENDAR 

SECOND  TERM 

Enrollment  of  Students  Monday,  November  18 

Class  Work  Begins Tuesday,  November  19 

Holiday  Recess December  21 — December  30 

Class  Work  Resumes Tuesday,  December  31 

Second  Term  Closes Saturday,  January  25 

THIRD  TERM 

Enrollment  of  Students Monday,  January  27 

Class  Work  Begins Tuesday,  January  28 

Third  Term  Closes Saturday,  April  5 

FOURTH  TERM 

Enrollment  of  Students Monday,  April  7 

Class  Work  Begins Tuesday,  April  8 

Fourth  Term  Closes . .  .Friday,  June  13 

COMMENCEMENT   WEEK 

Annual  Sermon Sunday,  June  8,  7: 00  P.  M. 

Exercises  and  Presentation  of  Elementary  Certificates 

Monday,  June  9,  10: 00  A.  M. 

Commencement  Concert Monday,  June  9,  8:00  P.  M. 

Exercises  and  Presentation  of  Intermediate  Certificates 

Tuesday,  June  10,  10: 00  A.  M. 

Commencement  Play Tuesday,  June  10,  8:00  P.  M. 

Class  and  Field  Day  Exercises Wednesday,  June  11,  8:00  A.  M. 

Model  High  School  Commencement. .  .Wednesday,  June  11,  8:00  P.  M. 
Last  Chapel  Exercises  Conducted  by  Senior  Class 

Thursday,  June  12,  10: 00  A.  M. 

President's  Reception   and  Promenade  Concert 

Thursday,  June  12,  8:00  to  11:00  P.  M. 

Annual  Graduation  Exercises Friday,  June  13,  10:00  A.  M. 

Alumni  Business  Meeting Friday,  June  13,  4:00  P.  M. 

Alumni  Reception  and  Banquet Friday,  June  13,  8:00  P.  M. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Enrollment  of  Students Monday,  June  16 

Class  Work  Begins Tuesday,  June  17 

Summer  Term  Closes Friday,  July  25 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 

Many  counties  of  the  State  are  employing  special  supervisors  for 
rural  schools,  to  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendents.  Already, 
45  counties  have  inaugurated  this  new  work.  Seventy  rural  supervisors 
are  in  the  field.  We  offer  here  work  that  we  believe  will  appeal  to 
the  present  and  prospective  supervisors  and  county  superintendents. 
In  a  very  true  sense,  the  work  of  the  Rural  Supervisor  is  Normal 
School  Extension  Work.  If  you  are  planning  to  toe  a  supervisor, 
examine  this  course  carefully.  Beginning  January  27,  it  will  he  pos- 
sible to  do  five  months'  work  that  will  double  the  worth  of  a  young 
man  or  woman  for  this  work.    We  invite  correspondence. 

(  1)  Two  terms  Observation  in  Training  School. 

(  2)  School  Management,  1. 

(  3)  Psychology,  1. 

(  4)  Psychology,  2. 

(  5)  School  management,  2. 

(  6)  Education  and  Educational  Problems  of  Kentucky. 

(  7)  Method  1. 

(  8)  Method  2. 

(  9)  Method   Geography. 

(10)  Method  History. 

(11)  Agriculture,  two  to  four  terms. 

(12)  Domestic  Science  and  Arts,  two  to  four  terms. 

(13)  Manual  Training,  two  to  four  terms. 

(14)  Nature  Study. 

(15)  General  Method. 

(16)  Practice   Teaching  in  Training  School,  one    or    two    terms    if 

practicable. 

(17)  Rural  Sociology. 

(18)  History  of  Education. 

(19)  Music  3. 

(20)  Supervision  (two  terms). 

This  class  will  consider  such  problems  as: 

(a)  The  function  of  the  rural  school. 

(■b)  What  constitutes  a  first  class  rural  school:  (environment, 
yard,  buildings,  furnishing,  equipment,  supplies,  organiza- 
tion, teacher,  grading,  attendance,  etc.). 

(c)  Management  and  discipline   (citizen  making). 

(d)  School  entertainments,  suppers,  fairs,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
improvement  leagues. 


(e)  Development  centers  and  demonstration  schools. 

(f)  School  laws  and  legislation;  superintendent's  office  work. 

(g)  Work,  methods,  reports,  attitudes,  pitfalls,  etc.,  of  the  su- 
pervisor. 

(h)   School  visitations  by  groups  of  teachers. 

(i)  Course  of  study,  grading,  daily  programs,  examinations  and 

graduating  exercises, 
(j)  Plays,  games,  and  equipment,  for  them, 
(k)  Retardation. 
(1)    Evaluation   and   selection  from  books  for  the  rural  school 

library. 
(m)   Consolidation  of  schools, 
(n)    Problems  of  the    two    or    more    teacher    non-consolidated 

school. 

NOTE— Under  (20),  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (i),  will  be  offered 
in  part  or  wholly  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Coates,  Rural  School  Supervisor  of 
Kentucky,  within  the  second  five  weeks  of  the  January  term  beginning 
January  27,  1913.  In  the  other  five  weeks  (i),  (c),  and  (g)  will  be 
offered  by  other  specialists.  In  the  Spring  Term  beginning  April  7, 
(f),  (h),  (k),  (1),  (m)  and  (n)  and  any  unfinished  problems  of  the 
preceding  term  will  be  offered.  Such  phases  of  the  work  as  are 
deemed  most  valuable  for  those  in  attendance  will  be  repeated  in  the 
Summer  Term. 

A  statement  of  the  academic  scholarship  and  professional  work 
will  be  given  to  those  preparing  to  supervise  who  take  successfully 
ten  of  the  subjects  outlined  in  this  course,  two  of  the  ten  being  super- 
vision (20).  The  work  in  this  course,  however,  is  open  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  take  any  part  of  it  even  though  he  may  have  no 
thought  of  completing  the  course  or  even  of  becoming  a  supervisor. 

A  Rural  School  Supervisors'  Certificate  will  be  awarded  to  those 
completing  all  the  work  outlined  above,  providing  they  are  graduates 
of  a  four-year  high  school  or  have  a  scholarship  equivalent  to  that 
required  by  a  four-year  high  school,  or  who  are  graduates  from  our 
intermediate  certificate  course;  providing,  also,  that  they  have  had 
at  least  one  year's  successful  experience  as  a  teacher.  This  certificate 
bears  no  teaching  privilege,  but  is  designed  to  carry  with  it  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  faculty  for  work  done  and  to  assure  (Superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education  of  preparation  and  proficiency. 

RECENT  RESULTS  RURAL  SUPERVISION 

"I  remember  visiting  one  school  where  the  teacher  had  forty-five 
ipupils  present  and  had  forty-three  recitations  daily.  I  wrote  a  pro- 
gram for  him  and  by  means  of  alternation  and  correlation,  I  arranged 
the  program  so  as  to  have  twenty-one  recitations  per  day.  I  think  he 
was  the  best  pleased  fellow  I  ever  saw.    I  insist  upon  them  following 


the  course  of  study  and  that  they  do  thorough  work." — F.  A.  Cox, 
Supervisor  Schools,  Whitley  County. 

"I  think  the  work  of  Supervision  is  one  great  step  forward  in 
the  way  of  education,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  'Course  of  Study' 
is  being  arranged  for  supervisors  of  rural  schools.  I  feel  that  we 
need  some  training  in  this  work." — (F.  A.  Cox,  Supervisor  Schools, 
Whitley   County. 

"The  work  of  Rural  School  Supervision  is  the  most  fascinating 
and  the  most  pleasant  work  in  which  I  have  ever  engaged.  It  has 
a  great  future  for  Kentucky  if  wisely  developed. 

"It  is  not  a  field  of  theory  nut  a  field  for  practical  work  towards 
bettering  conditions  as  they  are  at  present.  It  converts  thickets  into 
beautiful  playgrounds;  it  repairs  old  houses;  readjusts  the  interior 
of  the  rooms;  makes  sanitary  the  water  supply,  and  introduces 
Domestic  ^Science  for  the  girls,  and  Corn  Clubs  for  the  boys. 
It  grades,  organizes  and  standardizes  the  school  and  enforces  a 
course  of  study  and  watches  after  young  teachers.  It  [brings  the 
best  things  of  each  teacher  to  all  teachers;  it  encourages  teacher, 
pupil  and  patron  in  an  advancement  of  things  for  the  common 
good.  As  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  com- 
munity's progress,  so  is  the  Supervisor  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  county's  progress.  It  evens  up  all  efforts  and  draws  all  results 
to  a  common  level.  It  makes  our  educational  system  more  practical 
and   less  theoretical. 

"The  word  'Supervisor'  means  in  its  strictest  sense  a  common 
carrier  of  all  good  things  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
real  advancement  of  the  rural  community.  Both  teachers  and  patrons 
of  Warren  County  stand  for  effective  supervision,  because  they  have 
seen  its  results  in  too  many  ways  to  speak  of  here." — G.  Ivan  Barnes, 
Supervisor  Warren  County  Schools. 

"The  work  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  more 
than  any  other  school  work  of  my  twenty  years'  experience,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal. 

"To  encourage,  to  inspire,  to  enthuse,  should  ever  he  the  guiding 
aim  of  the  supervisor. 

"The  education  of  the  people  must  precede  every  great  educa- 
tional upheaval.  To  so  educate,  literally  to  draw  out  the  inherent 
qualities  of  greatness,  is  the  supervisor's  magnum  opus." — Chas.  G. 
Bridwell,   Bullitt   County   Supervisor. 

"The  attendance  in  those  schools  that  have  reported  for  three 
months  is  forty-one  per  cent  greater  than  for  a  similar  period  last 
year  in  the  same  schools." — Chas.  G.  Bridwell,  Bullitt  County  Super- 
visor. 

"I  have  been  in  a  number  of  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky  this 
fall,  have  visited  many  schools  and  am  gratified  to  find  that  great 
progress  is  being  made  in  rural  education.  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  work  of  regenerating  our  country  communities  must 
be  done  in  the  rural  schools  by  those  who  teach  these  schools.    What- 


ever  ideas  and  ideals  we  wish  to  see  developed  in  the  life  of  the 
rising  generation  must  be  planted  in  the  minds  of  our  rural  teachers 
and  they  in  turn  must  plant  the  seed  in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

"I  note  that  the  greatest  progress  has  as  a  rule  been  made 
where  county  supervisors  are  at  work.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Ken- 
tucky has  done  nothing  recently  that  will  mean  more  for  the  schools 
of  the  State  than  making  provision  for  county  supervision.  Teachers 
are  being  aroused  to  a  greater  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
Houses  are  being  cleaned  and  painted  outside  and  inside,  pictures 
and  curtains,  libraries  and  other  decorations  and  equipment  are  l)eing 
provided.  Play  grounds  are  being  enlarged — the  bushes,  briers  and 
rubbish  being  cleared  away.  Trees  are  being  whitewashed  and  other 
things  are  being  done  to  make  the  school  more  attractive.  The 
teaching  has  become  more  uniform  and  systematic.  School  Improve- 
ment Leagues  are  being  organized  and  the  people  are  being  aroused. 
Agriculture  and  home  economy  are  being  taught  in  a  numiber  of 
schools  and  the  work  is  being  adopted  more  and  more  to  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  Everywhere  a  new  spirit  is  toeing 
aroused  and  people  are  defining  the  word  education  in  a  new  way. 

"The  supervisors  are  responsible  for  many  of  these  things.  The 
greatest  results  are  yet  to  be,  for  the  seed  is  just  Ibeing  planted  that 
will  in  the  near  future  yield  a  rich  harvest. 

"I  trust  that  every  county  in  Kentucky  may  have  one  or  more 
supervisors  next  year.     It  pays." — Jno.  F.  Smith,  Berea  College. 

"No  county  in  this  State  will  ever  have  a  more  efficient  truant 
officer  than  dear  old  Boyle.  Prof.  R.  W.  Purdom,  who  was  selected 
to  perform  the  duties,  is  certainly  making  a  record.  He  has  not 
only  caused,  by  far,  the  largest  attendance  at  every  Public  School, 
but  his  big  heart  causes  him  to  go  out  after  the  indigent  child.  He 
was  in  this  city  yesterday  bringing  Joe  Nichols,  a  lad  of  some  ten 
summers,  who  was  clad  in  a  thin  summer  undershirt,  cottonade 
trousers,  and  a  buckeye  hat.  "When  he  left  he  was  clad  from  head 
to  foot  with  comfortable  clothing  and  will  enter  school  today.  We 
only  mention  this  one  instance  of  Mr.  Purdom's  generosity;  there 
are  many  more  similar  ones.  Many  a  child  in  later  years  will  thank 
Bob  Purdom  for  starting  him  on  the  road  to  obtain  an  education  and 
a  happy  and  successful  life." — Press  Notice. 

"I  have  enjoyed  the  work  because  I  see  so  very  much  improve- 
ment in  every  way,  but  especially  in  environment.  Our  Superin- 
tendent tells  us  he  sees  an  improvement  of  a  hundred  per  cent  in 
teaching  reading." — Miss  Emma  Thompson,  Supervisor  [Lawrence 
County. 

"A  complaint  was  made  "by  the  local  trustees  and  the  Division 
Chairman  that  the  teacher  had  lost  control  of  the  school  and  that 
the  teacher  and  patrons  were  discouraged  and  the  students  running 
wild.  The  supervisor  was  sent  into  the  district.  It  was  explained 
to  the  teacher  that  he  had  ample  authority  to  govern;  the  situation 
was  gone  over  thoroughly  and  as  a  result,  the  discipline  is  good,  the 


attendance  increased  and  the  school  progressing  nicely." — Jno.  W. 
Hughes,    Supervisor   Knott    County    Schools. 

"This  County  has  employed  one  Supervisor,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  have  got  through  without  his  help.  He  was  supervised 
most  of  the  schools,  and  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  teachers. 
We  need  many  things  in  our  rural  schools,  but  supervisors  most  of 
all. 

"I  sent  our  Supervisor,  C.  N.  Shaw,  to  several  schools  that  were 
not  doing  very  good  work,  and  with  his  aid  and  assistance,  these 
schools  are  now  among  the  best.  In  a  county  like  this,  where  we 
have  112  schools,  it  is  impossible  for  our  Supervisor  to  do  all  that 
should  be  done.  I  believe  this  movement  is  one  of  the  greatest  we 
have  had  on  foot  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  must  be  and  will  be 
carried  on  until  our  rural  schools  will  have  the  supervision  that  will 
bring  them  up  to  our  graded  schools.  The  system  can  never  be  com- 
plete until  every  child  shall  have  an  equal  chance  with  all  others, 
let  us  work  to  this  end." — ;W.  C.  Turner,  County  Superintendent 
Barren  County. 

"I  am  making  my  annual  visit  to  the  schools  and  find  that  the 
schools  are  much  better  than  last  year.  The  Supervisor  has  been 
looking  after  tht  Course  of  Study  and  the  Daily  Program  and  those 
who  are  not  attending  as  required  under  the  Compulsory  Law. 

"Our  County  Board  is  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  our  Super- 
visor. I  think  that  all  counties  should  have  at  least  one  Supervisor. 
Really,  every  Educational  Division  should  have  a  Supervisor." — Gar- 
land  Singleton,   Superintendent  iLincoln  County. 

"I  have  visited  each  of  the  sixty-nine  schools  in  this  county  a 
number  of  times;  have  worked  more  or  less  in  every  school;  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  everything  connected  with  the  schools,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  whole  Ibusiness  is  the  interest 
and  pleasure  expressd  by  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  at  my  visits, 
and  one  of  the  saddest,  that  the  schools  must  close  when  it  seems 
that  we  are  just  getting  ready  to  do  good  work." — Lee  J.  Webfo,  Super- 
visor Jackson  County. 

"My  experience  as  county  school  superintendent  has  taught  me 
many  things  with  regard  to  the  school  work  that  I  had  been  unable 
to  learn  as  teacher  and  casual  observer.  The  most  important  lesson 
I  have  learned  is  that  if  the  schools  of  the  State  are  going  to  Ibe 
improved  materially  there  must  be  closer  supervision  of  the  actual 
work  done  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
county  school  superintendent  to  really  supervise  this  work.  He  can 
only  occasionally  inspect  it,  which,  of  course,  he  should  do  under  the 
closest  supervision.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  our  teaching  force 
each  year  is  without  any  experience,  whatever.  A  great  per  cent  of 
failures  is  due  to  the  lack  of  teachers  with  little  or  no  experience, 
being  turned  loose  and  commanded  and  expected  to  solve  many 
problems  arising  in  the  one  room,  eight-grade  school,  without  any 
help  or  encouragement  from  the  community  or  those  whose  business 


it  is  to  give  such  help  and  encouragement,  but  -who,  owing  to  physical 
conditions,  for  the  most  part,  find  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 
The  question  of  supervision  in  the  school  work  is  a  vital  one  and  it 
seems  that  there  can  be  little  questioning  of  its  advisability  and  even 
necessity. 

"In  Daviess  County,  the  Board  of  Education  grouped  a  hundred 
and  five  subdistrict  schools  into  groups  of  seven.  Teachers  were 
elected,  as  usual,  to  teach  the  schools  in  each  of  these  subdistricts. 
One  of  the  teachers  in  each  group  of  seven  schools  who  had  had  ex- 
perience, good  scholarship  and  had  made  a  success  of  this  school 
work,  was  selected  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  other  six  schools 
in  his  group.  In  order  to  afford  him  time  to  do  this-  work,  his 
school  week  was  made  to  begin  Tuesday  and  close  on  Saturday,  thus 
giving  Monday  to  supervise  the  other  six  schools.  He  did  this  by- 
taking  three  schools  one  Monday  and  the  remaining  three  the  next 
Monday,  thus  being  able  to  visit  each  school  in  his  group  twice  dur- 
ing each  month.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  supervisor  finds 
some  particular  teacher  in  his  group  is  having  unusual  difficulty  in 
solving  his  problems,  the  supervisor  may  spend  the  whole  day  with 
him  and  together  they  may  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  that  other- 
wise would  probably  cause  the  teacher  to  have  to  give  up  the  school 
or  else  merely  kill  time  until  the  close  of  the  term.  I  am  now  mak- 
ing my  annual  inspection  of  the  schools  and  I  find  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  supervisors  of  Daviess  County  have  already  in  the  two 
months  and  a  half  that  they  have  been  supervising,  brought  the 
schools  of  the  county  up  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  I  myself  must 
confess  thought  impossible  for  them  to  do.  I  think  that  supervision 
has  come  to  stay,  because  it  solves  a  real  problem. 

"I  have  in  mind  a  specific  example  of  the  value  of  supervision. 
A  young  teacher,  with  no  experience,  second  class  certificate,  teach- 
ing one  room,  eight-grade  school,  where  the  problem  of  management 
was  a  large  one,  was  unable  to  properly  organize  the  school,  either 
with  regard  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school,  or  in  the  matter  of  de- 
portment of  the  pupils.  The  supervisor  was  able  to  help  her  solve 
the  problem  of  organizing  the  school  with  regard  to  the  course  of 
study,  but  by  casual  visit  had  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of 
order  and  deportment  in  the  school.  The  supervisor  went  to  this 
school  and  took  charge  of  it  for  a  day  with  instructions  to  spend  the 
next  Monday  with  this  school  if  necessary.  By  this  means  the  prob- 
lem of  management  of  the  deportment  of  the  school  was  solved,  and 
this  young  teacher  saved  from  humiliation  and  probable  loss  of  posi- 
tion and  the  school  has  been  saved  the  loss  of  a  term's  work." — R.  L. 
McFarland,   Superintendent   Daviess   County   Schools. 


PURPOSE  OF  STATE  NORMAL 

The  State  Normal  School  is  supported  by  the  State  of  Kentucky 
and  the  law  says  its  object  is  to  give  "to  the  teachers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth such  training  in  the  common  school  branches,  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  such  other  branches  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  as  will  enable  them  to  make  the  schools  through- 
out the  State  efficient."  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  teachers  are 
selected,  courses  of  study  are  prepared,  laboratories  and  a  library 
are  equipped,  and  a  Model  and  Practice  School  is  conducted.  This 
institution  is  to  train  teachers  and  it  stands  for  four  definite  things: 

1.  A  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

2.  A  thorough  study   of  the   science  of  teaching. 

3.  Observation  of  the  teaching  process  in  the  eight  grades  and 
High  School  of  the  Model  School. 

4.  Practice   teaching  under   competent   supervision. 

THE   NORMAL   CERTIFICATES 

1.  State  Elementary  Certificate. 

2.  State   Intermediate    Certificate. 

3.  State  Advanced  Certificate  or  the  State  Life  Certificate. 

The  State  Normal  grants  three  certificates  authorized  by  law 
as  State  Certificates,  which  entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  pub- 
lic school  in  the  State  without  examination. 

1.  The  State  Elementary  Certificate  is  good  for  two  years  any- 
where in   the   State.   One  years'  work  required. 

2.  The  State  Intermediate  Certificate  is  good  for  four  years 
anywhere  in  the  State.  Two  years'  work  required. 

3.  The  State  Advanced  Certificate  is  good  for  three  years  any- 
where in  the  State.  Three  years'  work  required.  This  certificate 
becomes  a  State  Life  Certificate  after  three  years  of  successful 
teaching. 

The  State  thus  gives  the  right  to  issue  these  State  certificates, 
This  school  proposes  to  make  the  certificates  mean  something.  Cer- 
tificates bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School  will  not  be  bestowed  unworthily.  Students  must  make  good 
in  every  respect  before  receiving  these  State  papers.  School  offi- 
cials, superintendents  and  boards  of  education  may  depend  upon  the 
statements  here  made,,  for  great  care  will  be  exercised  in  the  issu- 
ing of  certificates  and  testimonials.  These  certificates  will  stand 
for  (1)  character;  (2)  a  high  standard  of  scholarship;  (3)  a  thorough 
study  of  the  science  of  teaching;  (4)  observation  of  expert  teaching 
and  practice  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor. 


The  Normal  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  in 
a  special  way,  for  the  Normal  certificates  certify  touching  the  teach- 
ing skill  of  the  holder.  No  other  certificate  makes  any  requirement 
regarding  teaching  skill. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  Normal  is  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  character  and 
scholarship  of  its  graduates — those  who  are  to  teach  in  the  uublic 
schools.  The  Normal  will,  therefore,  ask  students  to  withdraw  from 
the  school  if  they  are  found  not  to  be  adapted  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, or  if  they  are  found  to  he  unfit  or  in  any  way  unworthy  to  be- 
come teachers. 

But  few  rules  and  regulations  are  necessary  here.  Students 
are  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  under  all  circumstances.  This  is  the 
chief  requirement.  Parents  may  send  their  boys  and  girls  with 
assurance  that  their  safety,  their  general  culture  and  their  educa- 
tion will  be  guarded  as  carefully  as  may  be. 

TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  manage  a  Teachers'  Bureau. 
It  will  attempt  to  place  each  worthy  graduate  of  the  Normal  in  a 
position  best  fitted  to  his  qualifications.  The  committee  will  thus 
assist  the  student  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  full  and  exact  in- 
formation to  school  officials  who  apply  for  teachers.  This  work  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  during  the  ensuing  year.  School  officials  ire 
invited  to  visit  Richmond  and  inspect  the  work  of  our  students.  Then 
after  a  personal  interview,  Boards  of  Education  may  intelligently 
make  selections  of  teachers.  All  inquiries  will  be  promptly  answered. 

BOARDING  AND  ROOMS 

Rooms  in  Sullivan  Hall  (women's  dormitory)  steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted,  are  65  cents  per  week  for  each  student.  A  few 
large  desirable  rooms  are  75  cents  per  week  for  each  student.  Rooms 
in  the  Cottages  (for  women)  are  50  cents  per  week  for  each  student. 
Young  women  are  expected  to  live  in  the  dormitory,  unless  for  spe- 
cial reasons  they  secure  permission  from  the  President  to  room  beyond 
the  campus. 

Rooms  in  Memorial  Hall  (men's  dormitory)  steam  heated  and 
electric  lighted,  are  65  cents  per  week  for  each  student.  This  Hall 
has  just  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  renovated.  It  is  now  in 
excellent  condition. 

A  deposit  of  three  dollars  will  be  required  of  each  occupant  of 
any  of  these  rooms,  all  of  which  will  be  returned  when  the  deposi- 
tor leaves,  except  charges  for  damage  done  to  the  room  or  furniture. 
No  deposit  will  be  refunded  until  the  housekeeper  repiorts  upon  the 
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condition  of  the  room.  Room  rent  and  deposits  are  payable  for 
the  term  in  advance  at  the  time  rooms  are  assigned  and  occupied. 

Students  who  make  their  home  at  the  dormitories  or  cottages 
should  bring  pillow  cases,  sheets,  comforter,  towels  and  soap. 

Students  wishing  to  engage  rooms  should  write  at  once  to  the 
President.  Rooms  should  be  reserved  several  weeks  in  advance  <>f 
the  opening  of  the  term  if  possible.  Assignment  of  rooms  will  be 
made  in  the  order  of  the  application  for  rooms.  Reservations  will 
be  held  up  to  Monday  night  of  enrolling  day  at  the  opening  of  each 
term.  All  dormitories  are  on  the  campus  and  are  near  the  recita- 
tion halls. 

Table  board  is  $2.00  per  week  for  both  men  and  women.  Those 
who  room  in  Sullivan  Hall  and  the  Cottages  will  board  at  the  Dining 
Hall  of  Sullivan  Hall;  those  who  room  in  Memorial  Hall  will  board 
at  the  Dining  Hall  of  Memorial  Hall.  Other  students  may  secure 
table  board  only — men  at  Memorial  Hall,  women  at  Sullivan  Hall,  at 
$2.00  per  week. 

Board  is  payable  for  at  least  a  half  term,  in  advance.  Room  rent 
and  board  will  not  be  refunded  except  in  case  of  real  sickness.  No 
deduction  can  be  made  in  table  board  for  a  few  days  absence  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  term. 

When  board  is  paid  for  less  than  a  half  term  in  advance,  the  rate 
is  $3.00  per  week. 

TEXT   BOOKS 

Text  books  are  sold  at  the  Normal  Book  Store  at  a  reduction 
from  publishers'  list  prices  and  are  bought  back  from  the  student 
if  in  good  condition.  Only  books  used  as  regular  texts  by  the  Nor- 
mal will  be  bought  back.  Students  are  advised  to  bring  with  them 
whatever  text  books  they  may  have  on  hand. 

INCIDENTAL  FEE 

Each  student  pays  an  incidental  fee  of  $1.00  per  term  .vhen  he 
enrolls.  This  is  not  a  matriculation  or  enrollment  fee,  tout  it  is  to 
cover  library  and  gymnasium  fees  and  contingent  expenses.  The 
incidental  fee  is  paid  by  all  students  and  is  not  refunded. 

SPECIAL  FEES 

Those  who  take  special  subjects  pay  for  materials  only,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Domestic   Science,   per  term    $2.00 

Chemistry,    per   term    1.00 

Manual    Training,    per    term    75 

Photography,    per   term    50 

Handwork,    per    term    50 
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TUITION  FEES 

Appointees  will  receive  free  instruction  for  the  time  necessary 
to  complete  the  course  in  which  they  matriculate. 

Non-appointees  from  Kentucky  and  other  States  will  pay  the 
following  fees  in  advance: 

For  any  one  term,  except  the  Summer  Term $10.00 

For   the    Summer    Term    6.00 

For  two  ten-week  terms 18.00 

For    three    ten-week    terms    25.00 

For    four    ten-week    terms    32.00 

For   four  ten-week   terms   and   the   Summer  Term 38.00 

County  Superintendents,  elect  or  already  in  office  will  be  charged 
no  tuition. 


■MEiClEISiSAIRY  EXPENSES  FOR  10-WEEK  TERM 

Board     .     $20.00 

Room    Rent    5.00     to  $6.50 

Incidental    Fee     1.00 

Total $26.00  to  $27.50 

Add  to  this  your  own  laundry  and   small  fee  for  books. 

APPOINTMENTS 

"Who  are  appointees?  Each  county  is  the  unit  of  appointment. 
Each  County  Superintendent  has  the  privilege  of  appointing  one 
student  for  every  five  hundred  white  school  children  in  his  last 
school  census  and  one  student  for  any  fraction  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  These  students  are  the  regular  appointees  to  State  Normal. 
All  appointees  receive  free  tuition  or  a  free  scholarship.  All  ap- 
pointments are  made  for  four  years — or  until  the  appointee  com- 
pletes his  entire  course  of  study.  Appointees  are  not  required  to 
remain  in  school  continuously.  If  the  number  of  appointees  in  at- 
tendance during  any  term  should  not  reach  the  number  allowed 
for  any  county,  the  County  Superintendent  may  during  any  other 
term  appoint  alternates.  These  appointees  are  selected  according  to 
the  following  directions:  Appointees  must  in  order  to  secure  free 
tuition  attend  the  school  in  their  own  Normal  District;  that  is,  ap« 
pointees  from  any  county  in  the  Western  District  will  attend  at  Bowl- 
ing Green;  appoinees  from  counties  in  the  Eastern  District  will  at- 
tend at  Richmond.  Those  who  pay  tuition  may  attend  either  school. 
All  appointments  must  be  made  from  the  county  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant teaches. 
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The  Eastern  District  is  composed  of  the  following  counties: 
Anderson,  Bath,  Bell,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyd,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Breathitt,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Carter,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Elliott, 
Estill,  iFayette,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Gallatin,  Garrard,  Grant, 
Greenup,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Henry,  Jackson,  Jessamine,  Johnson, 
Kenton,  Knott,  Knox,  Laurel,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Lewis, 
Lincoln,  McCreary,  Madison,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Mason,  Menifee,,  Mer- 
cer, Montgomery,  Morgan,  Nicholas,  Oldham,  Owen,  Owsley,  Pendle- 
ton, Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski,  Robertson,  Rockcastle,  Rowan, 
Scott,  Shelby,  Trimble,  Wayne,  Whitley,  Wolfe,  Woodford. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  APPOINTMENTS 

Applicants  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  less  than 
sixteen  years  of  age.     There  is  no  maximum  age  limit. 

Only  teachers  or  persons  who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching 
will  be  eligible  to  appointment  for  free  tuition  tout  any  eligible 
person  from  Kentucky  or  elsewhere  may  be  admitted  to  the  school 
upon  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 

Eligible  applicants  for  free  instruction  holding  State  Diplomas, 
State  Certificates,  County  Certificates,  Certificates  of  Graduation 
from  High  Schools  or  Common  School  Diplomas,  may  be  appointed 
without  examination,  provided  the  number  of  applicants  holding 
such  evidence  of  fitness  does  not  exceed  the  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships for  the  county. 

If  the  number  of  applicants  exceeds  the  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships apportioned  to  the  county,  and  all  hold  either  a  State  Diploma, 
State  Certificate,  Certificate  of  Graduation  from  High  Schools  or 
Common  School  Diploma,  the  appointment  should  'be  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Persons  holding  State  Diplomas  should  be  awarded  scholarships 
first;  State  Certificates,  second;  First-Class  County  Certificates, 
third;  Second-Class  County  Certificates,  fourth;  Third-Class  County 
Certificates,  fifth;  Certificates  of  Graduation  from  High  Schools, 
sixth;    and   Common  School  Diplomas,   seventh. 

If  the  number  of  applicants  exceeds  the  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships and  none  hold  the  certificates  or  diplomas  mentioned  above, 
or  if  some  do  and  some  do  not,  then  the  County  Superintendent  will 
hold  a  competitive  examination  and  will  award  the  free  scholarships 
to  those  making  the  highest  averages. 

If  the  number  of  applicants  is  less  than  the  number  of  free 
scholarships  apportioned  in  the  county,  those  who  hold  one  of  the 
kinds  of  certificates  or  diplomas  enumerated  above  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  examination;  while  those  who  do  not  hold  such 
evidence  of  qualification  will  he  examined  to  determine  whether 
they  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  course  of  study. 

Persons  who  have  not  already  received  scholarships  and  who 
expect  to  enter  the  State  Normal  School  should  file  their  application 
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for  free  tuition  with  the  County  Superintendent.  If  the  County  Super- 
intendent decides  it  is  necessary  to  hold  an  examination  after  he 
investigates  the  application  he  will  hold  it  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. If  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  an  examination  he  will  appoint 
the   applicants   without   examination. 

The  examinations  when  necessary  will  be  held  upon  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Spelling,  upon 
questions  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the  Normal  Executive  Council. 
The  examinations  are  held  by  the  County  Superintendents  at  the 
time  named  above.  The  applicants  must  make  a  general  average 
of  75,  with  no  grade  on  any  branch  under  65. 

RECAPITULATION 

For  admission  to  State   Normal: 

1.  Good  moral  character. 

2.  Age — not  less  than  sixteen  years. 

3.  Appointees — free   tuition. 

4.  Appointees — enter  without  examination. 

5.  Those  who  hold  certificates  of  any  grade  enter  without 
examination. 

6.  Those  who  hold  common  school  diplomas  enter  without  ex- 
amination. 

7.  Those  who  hold  State  diplomas,  State  certificates,  and  grad- 
uates of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  enter  without 
examination. 

Note — Certain  credits  will  be  given  to  those  whose  qualifica- 
tions justify  it,  but  each  individual  case  will  be  taken  up  on  its 
own  merits.    Write  the  President  for  advanced  standing. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

See  your  County  Superintendent  about  an  appointment,  and 
write  J.  G.  Crabbe,  President,  Richmond,  for  full  information. 

HOW!  TO  ENTER  SCHOOL 

Upon  arrival  at  Richmond,  come  at  once  to  the  Normal.  The 
bus  line  takes  you  to  the  campus — fare  20  cents,  trunks  20  cents. 
The  President's  office  is  in  Ruric  Nevel  Roark  Hall,  and  here  all 
preliminary  arrangements  will  foe  made. 

1.  Go  to  the  "Registrar's  Office"  in  main  hall,  where  you  will 
attend  to  three  things:  (1)  The  Registrar  will  enroll  you  upon  the 
big  Register;  (2)  you  will  fill  out  the  enrollment  card,  giving  per- 
sonal facts  concerning  your  residence,   experience,   etc.;    (3)    if  you 
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are  an  appointee  you  will  present  your  enrollment  card;  also  pre- 
sent your  appointment  card,  or  ask  the  official  in  charge  to  look  up 
the  card  which  is  probably  on  file  in  this  room.  Here  appointees 
must  sign  the  pledge  card. 

2.  Go  to  room  12,  the  "Secretary's  Office,"  where  you  will  pre- 
sent your  enrollment  card,  your  appointment  card  and  your  pledge 
card,  leaving  these  cards  with  him.  You  will  pay  your  tuition  (if  not 
an  appointee),  incidental  fee  (which  must  be  paid  by  all  who 
enter),  room  rent,  deposit,  and  board.  You  will  then  receive  an  ad- 
mittance card  which  you  will  retain. 

3.  If  you  wish  to  offer  credits  for  advanced  standing,  go  to 
room  15,  present  your  admittance  card  and  your  credentials  to  the 
"Committee  on  Credentials  and  Credits."  Here  your  credentials  will 
be  examined. 

4.  Go  to  the  "President's  Office,"  presenting  your  admittance 
card,  where  the  President  will  assist  the  student  in  making  out  a 
definite  daily  program,  giving  subjects  to  be  taken,  hour  of  recita- 
tion, instructor  and  number  of  room. 

5.  Go  to  class  room  and  enroll  at  once,  presenting  your  Daily 
Program  Card.  Any  change  of  program  must  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  such  changes  must  be  reported  to  the  instructors.  Do 
not  "overload"  your  program.  Students  who  drop  a  subject  after 
beginning  it,  will  be  graded  a  "failure"  unless  the  student  with- 
draws from  the  school. 

Note — Students  compelled  for  any  reason  to  leave  school  before 
the  close  of  a  term  must  get  a  formal  dismissal  from  the  President. 
To  leave  without  due  notice  formally  suspends  a  student  from  future 
attendance  at  the  Normal. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Normal  is  not  denominational  in  any  sense.  However,  its 
positive  influence  is  religious  and  Christian.  Students  are  urged 
to  select  a  church  home  in  Richmond  and  to  attend  the  Sunday* 
schools  of  the  city.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have  large  memberships. 
The  Associations  meet  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  regular  quarters 
on  the  campus;  they  also  conduct  devotional  meetings  during  Vie 
week.  These  societies  are  doing  great  good  in  the  school.  New- 
students  should  join  these  Associations  and  become  active  workers. 
Vespers  will  be  conducted  ion  the  campus  each  Sunday  afternoon 
during  the  Summer  School   for  the  entire  school. 

SCIENCE  ODUB 

The  Science  Club  which  meets  semi-monthly  throughout  the 
school  year  gives  many  interesting  programs.  The  work  of  the  club 
largely  consists  of  lectures,  papers  on  up-to-date  scientific  subjects* 
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debates,  round  table  discussions,  and  demonstrations.  These  meet- 
ings are  well  attended.  All  students  of  science  classes  make  up 
the  general  membership  of  the  club,  but  others  interested  are  wel- 
come. 

CHORUS 

All  students  who  are  capable  of  "carrying  a  tune"  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  joining  the  mixed  chorus  which  meets  for  rehearsal 
every  week.  Training  will  he  given  in  four-part  singing  of  folk- 
songs, glees,  ballads,  excerpts  from  operas  and  oratorios.  This  chorus 
is  popular  and  its  rehearsals  are  a  pleasant  and  beneficial  diversion 
from  the  week's   labors. 

GLEE   CLUB 

During  the  past  year  a  glee  club  consisting  of  twenty  select 
voices  entertained  the  school  and  the  community  with  music  of  a 
superior  character.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  their  work 
was  on  a  par  with  that  of  professionals.  As  some  of  the  members 
of  the  club  will  be  students  next  year  the  same  high  standard  will 
prevail.  This  club,  although  limited,  is  open  to  all  students  who  pos- 
sess good  voices. 

LECTURE  COURSE  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

The  Normal  each  year  maintains  a  high-grade  lecture  course 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  It  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  on  Lecture  Course.  Each 
student  will  be  ahle  to  attend  the  course  at  very  small  expense. 

The  past  year  the  following  special  entertainments  and  lectures 
were  enjoyed: 

Ralph  Bingham,  in  an  evening  of  Song,  Music  and  Story. 

Edward  Amherst  Ott,  "the  Purposeful  Orator,"  in  "Sour  Grapes." 

Schildkret  Hungarian  Orchestra.  Mr.  Schildkret  is  without  a 
peer  as  a  leader  and  his  company  is  fine. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  "New 
Continents." 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  of  Denver — "Little 
Ben." 

Bostonia  Orchestra — great  number. 

Meddie    Ovington   Hamilton — Hours   with   Great   Authors. 

Byron  W.  King— "All  the  World  a  Stage." 

Ralph   Parlette— "The  University   of   Hard   Kmocks." 

The  Richmond  Chautauqua — Eight  full  days  on  our  own  Campus. 

The  regular  course  for  next  year  includes: 

The   Neapolitans,   under  direction  of  Lamberti. 

The  Euclid  Male  Quartet,  carrying  the  largest  set  of  chimes  of 
any  similar  organization  in  Lyceum. 
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Marguerite  Smith  Company.  Marguerite  Smith  is  the  greatest 
living  exponent  of  child   impersonations. 

Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  in  his  "In  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Now." 
The  author  of  "The  Moo  Cow  Moo." 

George  R.   Stuart,   on   "Lop-sided   Folks." 

The  Floyds,  "Magic  and  Mystery." 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Plymouth   Church. 

We  are  planning  for  our  second  Chautauqua  during  the  Summer 
School,  June  16  to  July  25,  1913,  entire  series  of  entertainment  under 
mammoth  tent. 

ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumni  Association  is  destined  to  prove  a  great  factor  in 
the  fostering  of  Normal  spirit,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  Greater 
Normal.  Its  influence  is  already  potent  throughout  the  State.  The 
Association  holds  an  Annual  Banquet  and  Reception  during  commence- 
ment week. 

THE    STUDENT 

The  Student  is  the  monthly  magazine  published  every  month 
(except  August)  by  the  student  body  of  the  Normal.  Subscription, 
50  cents  per  year. 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  REVIEW 

This  publication  is  the  official  quarterly  review  published  by 
the  Normal.  It  is  edited  by  the  President  and  Faculty.  If  you  are 
interested  write  for  it — free. 

ATHLETICS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  encourage  clean  and  healthy 
rivalry  in  athletics,  both  in  inter-class  and  inter-collegiate  contests. 
All  students  physically  qualified  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  try 
out  for  the  different  teams,  provided  their  studies  are  not  neglected 
as  a  consequence. 

The  various  teams  are  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Athletics.  He,  together  with  the  managers  elected  from  the  stu- 
dent body,  arranges  schedules  of  games  in  the  different  sports. 

ANNUAL  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVOCATION 

The  Sixth  Annual  Superintendents'  Convocation  will  be  held  in 
May,  1913.  This  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  school  year.  It  is  a  (gen- 
eral convention  of  all  County  Superintendents,  City  Superintendents, 
Principals  and  friends  of  better  education  in  the  Eastern  District.  It 
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is  a  practical  working  body.  This  meeting  gives  to  all  interested  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Normal,  the  class  work  done  and  the  great 
school  plant  operating  here.  This  regular  convocation  has  already 
been  a  very  helpful  adjunct  to  the  Normal,  and  it  will  increasingly  be- 
come a  source  of  power  to  all  our  schools. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  1913 

The  Summer  Session  will  open  Tuesday,  June  17,  1913.  The 
regular  Faculty  will  be  in  charge.  A  full  list  of  classes  will  be  of- 
fered. Regular  credits  will  be  given  for  this  work.  Several  new 
specialists,  lecturers  and  entertainers  of  note  will  add  strength  to  an 
already  strong  faculty. 

Courses  are  offered  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Child  iStudy,  The 
History,  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Education,  Educational  Prob- 
lems in  Kentucky,  Primary  Methods,  Special  Methods,  Drawing  and 
Art,  Music,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Physical 
Culture,  Gymnasium,  Athletics,  Nature  Study,  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, Biology,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Geography,  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, English,  Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  English  Litera- 
ture, American  Literature,  Literature  of  the  Bible,  Latin,  German, 
French,  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Mathematics,  Primary  Hand 
Work. 

This  will  be  a  high-grade  Summer  School,  a  progressive  school 
for  progressive  teachers.  Teachers  will  find  unusual  advantages 
here.  All  classes  of  teachers  will  find  pleasant  and  profitable  work. 
The  Seventh  Session  will  embody  all  of  the  best  features  of  previous 
sessions,  with  many  additions  and  improvements.  Special  rates  over 
all  railroads.  No  charge  except  $6.00  tuition  and  $1.00  incidental 
fee.  Appointees  will  receive  free  tuition.  Board  and  Lodging  at 
reasonable  rates. 

The  Summer  School  of  1912  made  a  magnificent  record.  Write 
for  special  Summer  Bulletin,  ready  about  April  1,  1913. 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  good  teachers  in  Kentucky.  Salar- 
ies are  good.  Positions  are  attractive.  Trained  teachers  are  in  de- 
mand. Almiost  daily,  Boards  of  Education  all  over  the  State  are 
writing  the  President  of  Eastern,  asking  him  to  recommend  teachers 
for  lucrative  positions. 

PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

Eastern  is  distinctively  a  professional  school.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  children  of  Kentucky.  Teach- 
ing has  become  a  science  in  this  generation.  It  is  no  longer  an  imi- 
tative art.    To  teach  well,  one  must  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  many 
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subjects.  This  institution  has  carefully  planned  its  courses  for  the 
specific  equipment  of  Kentucky  teachers  so  they  may  go  to  the 
schools  of  the  State  as   efficient  and  willing  workers. 

All  professional  work  must  be  done  here,  or  in  one  of  the  State's 
professional  schools.  No  credits  are  given  for  professional  subjects 
taken  in  other  institutions. 

During  the  three  years'  course,  the  students  are  made  familiar 
with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  education  and  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  best  plans  of  organization  and  government  of  our  various 
grades  of  public  schools. 

In  the  Preparatory  Course,  students  take  one  term  in  School 
Management,  where  they  become  acquainted  with  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Kentucky,  the  certification  of  teachers,  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  one-room  school,  and 
rural  schools  in  general.  They  also  spend  a  term  in  observing  the 
work  of  expert  teachers  in  our  Model  School. 

Candidates  for  the  Elementary  Certificate  will  take  a  term  in 
School  management  and  School  Law,  and  one  term  in  Phychology.  In 
these  classes  the  basis  of  a  definite  philosophy  of  teaching  is  laid.  The 
educational  phase  of  psychology  is  especially  dwelt  upon  and  prin- 
ciples of  education  in  harmony  with  the  child's  nature  are  deduced. 
One  term  is  also  spent  in  Professional  Reading  and  research  in  the 
library  covering  school  hygiene,  sanitation,  school  improvement 
league  work,  decoration,  etc.  The  first  course  in  Method  is  given  in 
the  fifth  term  of  this  year.  Students  in  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
Course  carry  forward  their  professional  work  through  Phychology  2 
and  Psychology  3,  Professional  Reading  3,  and  the  second  course  of 
Method.     Another  term  is  spent  in  Observation. 

The  Advanced  Course  offers  further  Observation  and  two  terms 
of  practice  teaching  under  direction  of  competent  teachers  and 
Supervisor.  The  History  of  Education  is  carefully  studied.  General 
Method  and  Professional  Reading  4  complete  the  professional  course. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  studies  along  professional  lines,  the 
student  has  the  advantage  of  being  taught  in  the  academic  work  by 
teachers  who  are  expert  in  handling  classes  according  to  the  best 
methods   known   to  the   Science  of   Teaching. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

While  even  the  most  ignorant  and  thoughtless  of  the  general 
public  seem  to  know  that  Normal  Schools  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  teachers,  there  are  many  intelligent  people,  in- 
cluding some  teachers,  who  fail  to  recognize  the  one  vital  point  of 
difference  between  Normal  and  other  schools.  Either  they  do  not 
know  or  they  will  not  see  that  the  great  distinctive  feature  of  a 
Normal  School  is  the  opportunity  is  affords  for  the  observation  of 
the  teaching  process,  as  carried  on  in  the  different  grades,  and  the 
privilege  of  individual  practice. 
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Academic  work  is  done  in  every  school  and  all  branches  of  study 
— including  the  theory  of  education — may  be  pursued  in  other  institu- 
tions of  learning;  but  only  in  a  Training  School  for  Teachers  are 
pupils  taught  the  art  of  teaching  as  well  as  the  science,  and  given 
systematic  instruction  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

Here  the  art  of  presentation  and  the  teaching  process  are  dis- 
cussed and  applied.  In  the  course  of  this  training,  the  best  illus- 
trative teaching  obtainable  is  presented,  but  imitation  is  discouraged, 
while,  from  first  to  last,  individuality  is  fostered  and  initiative,  along 
right  lines,  always   commended. 

The  experience  thus  gained  is  of  inestimable  value,  whether  the 
pupils  who  pass  through  it  have  had  experience  in  teaching  or  not, 
since  it  cannot  fail  to  give  them  both  insight  and  skill  in  the  teach- 
ing process. 

THE  LITERARY   SOCIETIES 

The  literary  societies  are  doing  enthusiastic  work  toward  a  better 
command  of  that  elusive  something  called  by  some  "stage  presence." 
During  the  past  year  the  "big  five"  have  given  a  number  of  inter- 
society  entertainments  in  addition  to  meeting  in  regular  session  in 
their  separate  rooms  every  Monday  evening.  A  friendly  rivalry  is 
encouraged  by  the  faculty,  but  in  nowise  becomes  a  detriment  to  unity 
and  loyalty.  The  several  societies  are  given  as  much  latitude  as  is  con- 
sistent with  necessary  control.  They  elect  their  sets  of  officers, 
make  out  and  arrange  seasonable  programs,  have  certain  school 
privileges,  and  do  much  toward  educating  their  membership  in  the 
best  along  literary  lines  and   social  usages. 

ENGLISH  AT  EASTERN 

In  the  college  boy's  vocabulary,  English  is  neither  a  "snap"  or 
"the  real  thing."  The  methods  employed  by  the  English  Department 
are  sincere  attempts  to  "give  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  suffi- 
cient vitality  to  merit  the  latter  epithet.  It  is  one  thing  to  stumble 
along  after  the  masters  in  vain  endeavors  to  catch  something  of 
their  philosophies  and  brilliant  word  pictures;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  led  carefully  through  intricate  paragraphs,  directed  where 
obscure  thought  makes  reading  seem  mystical  and  unreal,  and  be 
made  daily  to  feel  the  thrill— or  something  of  the  thrill — the  master 
himself  felt  years  before.  The  English  Department  is  striving  to 
help  young  men  and  women  to  "follow  the  gleam."  Its  hope  is  both 
to  make  the  world's  great  literature  attractive,  and,  also,  to  create 
in  the  individual  pupil  self-expression.  It  seeks  to  be  a  genuine 
service  to  sister  departments.  Its  aims  are  not  so  much  for  theory 
alone,  as  a  practical  understanding  of  the  English  language.  By 
pushing  the  work  in  the  various  literary  organizations,  by  demanding 
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a  generous   use  of   the   library,   and   enthusiastic   classroom    work,    it 
hopes  to  command  real  respect. 

SPECIAL    COURSE    FOR    SUPERVISORS    OF    MUSIC 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  competent  supervisors  of  public 
school  music  all  over  the  country.  Graduates  of  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  regular  Normal  students  in  their  senior  year  will  be 
oifered  an  opportunity  to  elect  music  as  their  major  stiuy,  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  work  in  supervising  Music  in  the 
public  schools.  For  further  information  see  "Department  of  Music" 
in  following  pages. 

NORMAL  FRUIT   FARM 

This  farm  is  located  on  Maiden  Ridge,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Conway,  Rockcastle  County,  Ky.,  and  consists  of  300  acres  of  very 
excellent  fruit  land. 

The  Ridge  is  quite  high  and  is  surrounded  by  deep  valleys  which 
gives  a  good  change  for  the  cold  air  to  settle  or  drain  away,  thus 
leaving  the  top  and  sides  free  from  frost. 

The  soil  is  of  Waverly  limestone  origin  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sand  mixed  to  produce  a  large  variety  of  fruits  while  the 
leaf  mold  from  its  virgin  forest  has  made  it  sufficinetly  rich  in 
nitrogen  to  grow  large,  thrifty  trees. 

The  forest  fires  which  have  swept  over  the  ridge  from  time  to 
time  have  made  it  rich  in  potassium  which  together  with  its  natural 
phosphates  will  bring  to  perfection  large  crops  of  finely  flavored 
fruits.  The  farm  is  surrounded  with  about  2,000  acres  of  forest 
and  has  only  about  40  acres  of  cleared  land  on  it.  This  fact  makes 
it  even  more  valuable  as  a  fruit  farm.  The  chief  object  of  the  farm 
is  the  testing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  nut,  and  lumber  trees.  All  of 
'Bur bank's  productions  that  are  worth  trying  will  be  carefully  tested. 

Since  our  Eastern  mountain  section  is  well  adapted  to  fruitgrow- 
ing, we  except  to  make  this  farm  the  basis  for  a  broad  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge  of  this  subject  and  to  illustrate  the  latest 
and  best  methods  of  cultivation  and  care  of  trees  and  fruit. 

AGRICULTURE 

Prof.  J.  S.  Pullen,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  Approved  High  Schools  of  the  State  of  .Louisiana,  is  to  take 
charge  of  our  new  farm,  and  our  agricultural  department  in  Septem- 
ber. He  has  made  a  fine  record  in  the  South.  Three  terms  of 
Agriculture  and  one  in  Horticulture  are  required  of  all  rural  teachers 
as  noted  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  following  pages.  A  full  course 
of  Agriculture,  four  years,  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  fake  up 
this  major  work.  Modern  equipment  and  the  most  approved  methods 
will  be  used.     Write  for  special  bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPRESSION 

This  is  a  new  line  of  work  at  Eastern.  Miss  Jean  B.  Hurst,  of 
Michigan,  is  the  head  of  the  department.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College 
of  Expression.  She  has  had  a  successful  career  as  a  teacher.  The 
work  covers  voice  training,  bodily  expression,  story-telling,  life  study, 
and  personation,  repertoire,  poetic  studies,  oral  English,  puiblic 
speaking  and  debate,  the  drama,  literary  interpretation,  &c.  This  will 
be  a  popular  and  valuable  department.  See  courses  in  following 
pages. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  FOR  WOMEN 

Miss  Hurst  will  be  in  charge  of  this  work.  See  courses  in  fol- 
lowing pages. 

HOMEMAKERS'  COTTAGE 

Another  new  development  is  in  the  line  of  household  economics. 
A  very  attractive  cottage  on  the  campus  is  to  be  used  as  a  Home- 
makers'  School.  This  will  be  a  model  school  home — parlor  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bedrooms,  &c.  All  under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  Domestic  Science  Department.  Miss  Frances  G.  Heverlo, 
a  graduate  of  University  of  Chicago,  and  teacher  of  successful  ex- 
perience in  Florida,  is  the  new  instructor.  Three  required  courses 
are  found  in  the  following  pages.  A  full  course  of  two  years  will  be 
presented  to  those  who  wish  to  do  major  work  in  this  line. 

OUR    MODEL   HIGH    SCHOOL 

This  is  a  part  of  our  Training  Department,  but  is  also  a  high- 
class  preparatory  school — preparatory  to  college  entrance.  Sixteen 
units  are  offered  as  denned  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Special  tuition  is  $50  per  year — 40  weeks.  This  is  an  un- 
usual opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  have  the  home  facili- 
ties for  first-class  secondary  education.  The  new  Principal  is  Prof. 
J.  H.  Hoskinson,  A.  M.,  of  Indiana  University.  He  is  a  native  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  is  the  well  and  favorably  known  Superintendent  of 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  Public  Schools.     Ask  for  bulletin. 

CALENDAR 

See  inside  cover  for  the  calendar  of  the  school  year.  Plan 
to  be  present  on  the  enrollment  day  of  a  term  so  that  classes  may 
begin  promptly.  Late-comers  are  always  at  a  disadvantage  besfde 
endangering  their  standings  and  credits.  For  full  information,  address 

J.  G.  CRABBE,  President, 

Richmond,  Ky. 
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